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Sorrow, ever fickle at the death of great men,
scarcely outlasted the three days' vigil while the
King's body rested in the Princes3 Chamber at
Westminster.

So little dies with a king which can be
accounted an individual loss, that it is perhaps
natural that regret should be short-lived, since
the mourning of a whole nation is not an express-
ion of a personal bereavement. Grief springs
easily and fades as quickly in the heart of the
people whenever a great figure dies, and above
all at the deaths of kings and princes. The
sceptre, and with it the power and majesty it
represents, passes to another hand, and the
prerogatives of the Crown are invested in a
successor. Although these were gradually dimin-
ishing as the seventeenth century drew to its
close, and the influence of the Government acting
through Parliament steadily increasing, the Crown
then was still more than the mere symbol it has
since become.

A king must be judged differently from his
subjects, even the most eminent; yet Charles 11^
more than any other monarch, has been